THE   JEWS

exception exists on paper only and they share the common
lot of ail Jews.

The German effort, through the Press, radio, and
cinema, to rouse the French against the Jews, is in vain.
The Xazi film Le Juif Suss, not to be confused with the
well-known novel of the same name, had no success,

Synagogues in the Paris region were damaged by
dynamite explosions at 4 a.m., an hour when the French
are not permitted to be out. For these outrages Parisians
blamed followers of Doriot. In Marseilles, where the same
thing happened, the first person to arrive on the scene
was the canon of a neighbouring parish, and the Bishop
of Marseilles, in a letter to the Grand Rabbi, expressed his
indignation at such acts of vandalism, voicing also
categorical disapproval.

At Marseilles, searches were made, between 6 a.m. and
8 a.m., at all hotels. Foreign Jews, rich or poor, whether
their papers were in order or not, were led off. Some were
sent to Morocco to work on the Trans-Sahara railway,
others were sent to work in industrial centres at a daily
wage of fifteen francs.

Passers-by were arrested in the streets and, after a
demand for their papers, were asked: "\Vhat religion are
you? Jewish?" If so, they were taken immediately to the
Prefecture and from there to concentration camps.

At the time of the round-ups, women and children were
not spared. A witness told me that he had seen women
standing, for several days, without food and unable to
communicate with anyone.

In the 4th and nth arrondissements of Paris, Jews were
crammed pell-mell into lorries. Among them were sick
and infirm. The bed-ridden were thrown on with their
mattresses.

These mass arrests revolted both the people of Paris
and the police who had to make them under Gestapo
supervision. Some of the police talked of resigning rather
than continue such work.

On 26th December 1941 Jews of the I2th arrondisse-
ment were taken to the courtyard of the Town Hall and,
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